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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BELIEF IN THE WORLD 
BEYOND THE GRAVE. 



By Rev. Arthur Metcalf, 
Lake Linden, Mich. 



Whencesoever revelation has come, it has come through 
the human brain obedient to the laws of the mind. The unfold- 
ing of the world beyond the grave has synchronized with the 
development of man in his growing cognizance of his environing 
worlds. In man's primitive conception of the universe lies the 
genesis of eschatology. The earth was a flat disk bounded by 
inaccessible mountains, beyond which the imagination placed an 
interminable ocean. The sun, moon, and stars moved in 
grooves cut in a solid dome, out of which a cataclysm might 
hurl them to the earth. Beneath the earth and above the dome- 
firmament the oceans beyond the mountains met at the nadir and 
zenith, and so the world of the ancients was suspended in water 
instead of in ether. 

In the center of the rock-ribbed earth the early imagination 
placed Sheol, the world of the dead, dim as a land of dreams, 
but to the imagination real as life itself. Among the Hebrews 
the earliest conception of Sheol was crude. It was a vast 
enlargement of the cave in which they had laid away their dead, 
and among its deep shadows lay what death had left of the 
living, barred and bolted from the world of life. Sheol's people 
were not dead ; and they were not living. Neither thought, 
reflection, memory, regret, hope, pain, joy, satisfaction, nor sor- 
row had a place in this earliest Sheol. Upon the dark ledges of 
the cave lay the vanished generations composed in an eternal 
dreamless sleep, and no human mind had conceived the possi- 
bility of an awakening. Beyond the scepter of God they lay in 
the sad empire of death. 

The unfolding of the character of Jehovah in the Hebrew 
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mind annexed Sheol to the realm of God. While Jehovah con- 
tinued merely the local god of Palestine, Sheol remained a sort 
of Ultima Thule beyond the frontier of God's providence. The 
advance came by way of the Hebrew's religious experience. His 
religion brought him into personal touch with Jehovah. He saw 
God, felt God, heard God's voice, explored God's heart, until the 
character of God orbed on the Hebrew as upon no other thinker 
in the world. Comprehensive, imperial, beneficent, Jehovah's 
providences dawned upon the Hebrew mind until he could no 
longer be the petty deity of one land, but became the creator 
and sustainer of the world. It was but a step farther, albeit a 
bold step, to the conception that the rule of God reached down 
into the land of Sheol. 

But the dawn was gradual. First came the conception of 
Jehovah's presence in Sheol. The insight and the daring of Ps. 
139 is one of the sublimest things in literature: 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, the sea enfolding the world, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

With God among the ledges of Sheol the pit must become a land 
of hope. The way was open for the conception that Jehovah 
would care for his own even in the land of death. 

The philosophical Greek mind contributed toward the 
redemption of Sheol from its own shadows. The Greek Hades 
is the equivalent of the Hebrew Sheol. To the aesthetic Greek 
death had become less of an awful catastrophe than it was to the 
Hebrew, for Greek shades in Hades retained some of the mobility, 
reflection, and at least a shadow of the reason they had enjoyed 
on earth — a distinct gain over the Hebrew conception, in which 
death stripped its victim of every vestige of life and consigned 
him to a hopeless sleep. But Greek thought left Hades a world 
of shadows, intangible and all but impersonal, a sickly penumbra 
of the earthly existence. The supreme interest of the shades 
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centered in the welfare of the body they had left, and they were 
satisfied when the body had received full funeral rites. Beyond 
this trivial interest the ambition of Hades scarcely went. Hades 
was an advance on Sheol only in that the shades flitted to and 
fro, and possessed the inception of consciousness and thought, and 
maintained a dim and distant interest in the world they had left. 

The first conception of thought, speech, activity in Sheol 
comes as a scintillation of the imagination in the first Isaiah's 
doom of Babylon. The vision of the prophet casts a prince of 
Babylon into Sheol, and "the chief ones of the earth" and the 
"kings of the nations" rise to greet him, and twit him with 
having "become as weak as we." The conception was Dantean, 
but, born before its time, it was destined long to remain a curi- 
osity of the poetic imagination, to become later a fulcrum over 
which future generations might be stirred to a clearer concep- 
tion of the life beyond the grave. 

The distinction between the destiny of the righteous and the 
wicked in Sheol is the outcome of the strenuous moral life of the 
Hebrew. The men who created the Bible had a more than 
modern sense of the sinfulness of sin. To them sin was red 
anarchy destroying the soul by outlawing it from the presence 
of the Almighty. The moral distinction between the righteous 
and the wicked was so great that it was but a logical step to 
project it into the future world. The growing consciousness of 
the eternity of character and the immutability of disposition 
obliged these ancients to map out Sheol into two huge compart- 
ments in which the righteous and the wicked, still involved in a 
common unbroken sleep, were separated forever. The signifi- 
cance of this advance may be judged by the numerous Old 
Testament passages which bewail the mystery in which all human 
life apparently ends at the one dismal goal, without distinction 
of character or career. Doubtless the unfolding moral sense 
rose against this unmoral view long before there was a prophet 
to translate its rebellion into the ringing terms of faith and 
project into the nation's life the germ of a larger hope. Though 
the advance carried neither life nor immediate hope to the peo- 
ple of Sheol, it stamped the difference between rightousness and 
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wickedness as eternal and put the stern disapprobation of 
Jehovah more fully upon the life of sin. 

One of the first prophecies of a real future for Shed's 
people is expressed in the daring thoughts of a post-exillic 
psalmist : 

Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ; 

Neither wilt thou suffer thy godly one to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life : 

In thy presence is fulness of joy ; 

In thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. 

Here bursts into speech the yearning of the race for an oppor- 
tunity to live life's problems to their conclusion beyond the 
bound of time and space. This path of life, traversing the halls 
of Sheol to the right hand of the Almighty, the people of 
Sheol were destined to travel. From such germinal thoughts 
as this unfolded the later conception of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

The resurrection of the dead and the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments were the fruit of the exile. When the nation 
was scattered and dead, the persistent doctrine of the coming 
Messiah led logically to the doctrine of the resurrected nation. 
The scattered would be gathered, the nation's life would be 
restored. The nation's messianic paradise led naturally and 
ultimately to the conception of the resurrection of the individual 
from the ledges of Sheol. Until the exile the individual had 
been lost in the nation. When the nation was dead the individ- 
ual was left, and faith built up a new faith about his future. 
The perpetual postponement of the advent of Messiah illustrated 
the immortality of hope and the immutability of the ideals of the 
soul. The waiting nation buried many generations of patriots, 
and pious Hebrews meditated much upon the standing of these 
departed ones. It was a calamity greater than death to be shut 
up in the pit, away from the coming age of gold. To the living 
it seemed that the dead were buried beneath a terrible injustice. 
The early Christians were exercised by much the same problem. 
Messiah's triumph had been transferred, by a sort of common 
consent, to the imminent second advent. Every Christian 
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hoped to live to see the coming of his Lord, as every Jew had 
hoped to see Messiah's day. But, alas ! death still reaped his 
customary harvest, and the nearby age of gold was as elusive as 
it had been and has continued to be. What about the departed 
saints ? Would they be shut up in Sheol from the triumph of 
the king ? Paul met the problem by saying that the Lord would 
bring the departed saints with him, and so they would share the 
coming glory. By the same process of reasoning post-exilic 
thought came at length to include the dwellers in Sheol in the 
triumph of Messiah's kingdom. Messiah's reign was to be on 
earth and in the flesh, therefore its inclusion of Sheol's people 
involved the eventual conception of the resurrection of the dead 
to the life of the earth. 

It was characteristic Hebrew hate which stimulated thought 
toward the eventual conception of the resurrection of the dead. 
Multitudes within the nation were recreant to its faith, and their 
wicked lives, it was held, prevented the consummation of the 
nation's hope. Were the sabbath once kept perfectly, the 
advent of Messiah would crown the close of the holy day. The 
spirit of the imprecatorial psalms was heaped without meas- 
ure upon these gentiles by choice among God's people, and 
upon the gentiles by nature who harassed the nation from 
without, and the logic of retributive hate followed these wicked 
ones into the halls of Sheol. Their sin had been great, and its 
punishment should reach beyond the grave. And so to the 
conception of a Sheol already divided into passive distinction 
between righteousness and wickedness was added the fruitful 
idea of the active punishment of the wicked, and, later, of the 
active reward of the righteous. Gehenna was added to Sheol. 
It was a foregleam of the great truth that character is eternal ; 
that God's worlds are one ; that the law which punishes wrong- 
doing in this world is not arbitrary, but is based on the eternal 
constitution of the universe, and must therefore operate in every 
world possible to the thought of man. 

The method of the advance was characteristically oriental. 
The picturesque imagination transplanted the odious valley of 
Hinnom bodily into Sheol. This valley was the symbol of 
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pollution. Into it many generations had dumped the refuse 
from the temple altars, and perpetually fed fires smoldered, 
while the festering worm never died. The grewsome valley 
supplied a ready figure of the reprobation of the wicked in the 
underworld. Henceforth Sheol was no longer a quiescent place, 
where shades slumbered away an inane existence, but a place of 
active punishment. Thought, feeling, action awoke its sleepers 
to a strange and unlooked-for harvest of the deeds done in the 
body. 

The next step was logical and inevitable. If punishment 
passed over the grave, reward must go with it. At the other 
end of Sheol, with a Dantean gulf impassable between it and 
Gehenna, Jewish thought located paradise. Here, in the joys of 
an imponderable life, were gathered the great patriots, and a 
passive happiness reigned supreme. Sheol was fast becoming a 
land of life. It must be remembered, however, that the idea of 
life beyond the grave still lacked the definiteness and reality 
which mark the spiritual conceptions of our time. The modern 
view could not come till Jesus had brought life and immortality 
to light, and these early conceptions had been cast into the 
Christian experience of nineteen hundred years, whence they 
would emerge above the zone of poetry or speculation, the clear, 
indisputable possession of the modern soul. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is yet below the 
horizon. Sheol is still hopelessly sealed. It was the nation's 
hope that broke the seal and called Sheol's people back to life. 
The great reign was to be on earth — in which our millennialists 
do but follow the Jewish tradition. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the great, strenuous souls of history, shut up in Sheol, 
could have no part in the great apocalypse. The thought grew 
impossible to the moral sense. These just ones should be raised 
to reign with Messiah. At first it was part of the punishment 
of the wicked that they should have no resurrection. Later the 
thought rounded itself out and included the resurrection and 
judgment of the wicked. 

These ideas, in the main, were in the air when Jesus began 
to teach. Not that they were as clear to the Jews as they are 
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to us, or that they were universally accepted. That they were 
debated proved they were a power in the life of the age. Jesus' 
use of these current conceptions does not stamp with his approval 
the many puerile and impossible contents of the old ideas of the 
world beyond the grave. His work was not critical, but inspira- 
tional. He devoted himself to a better purpose than to estab- 
lish the geography of Gehenna, paradise, or heaven, or to speak 
the final word on the authorship of the Pentateuch or the nature 
of Jonah's whale. It was his to make clear and certain the great 
principles which had been unfolding through the ages, in the 
certainty that reason would apply them to practical conclu- 
sions. 

Until Jesus the continuity of the individual was hazy and 
almost impossible. Sheol was a land of shades, and of shadows 
even faith cannot predicate a real life. The havoc death wrought 
upon the body was plain enough. In the finer fabric of the soul 
would not the wreck be even more deadly? Does the individ- 
ual ego survive the dissolution of the body? Faith had wrought 
a miracle when it conceived any existence possible beyond the 
grave. But was the life of which faith was the Columbus a 
real life? Was it worth living? If that existence were a mere 
sleep (though its dreams might be pleasant) or the mere vapid 
existence of the Greek shades, or if it were divorced from all 
the real, living concerns of the universal life, one might as well 
be dead as saved to its uninviting uncertainties. 

To these questions and problems Jesus has addressed him- 
self through nineteen hundred years, and philosophy and science 
more and more sustain his teaching. His message focuses upon 
the continuity of the individual. " The God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob" was a phrase of national faith. "God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living," exclaimed Jesus ; the fathers 
are not dead, but alive. His hearers were astounded. Through 
the open gates of the beyond they saw a real, purposeful, active 
life. It was a revelation. Death had not touched the faculties 
of being: it was an experience harmless as birth. Jesus would 
demonstrate it. The funeral rites of Jairus' daughter were begun 
when Jesus' word brought back the little maid along the shadowy 
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path her little feet had so recently trodden. Fresh from the 
other world, which may yet prove to be "another and yet the 
same," having passed through the cataclysm of death, she 
proved to be the same little maid whom her friends had just 
wept into the shadow. Death was but a shadow ; it had not 
touched her life. 

Perhaps death had not had time to work its full havoc upon 
her. The widow's son had been dead longer, and on him Jesus 
demonstrated death had wrought no harm. The absolute iden- 
tity of the returned with the departed has rendered the narrative 
commonplace. The addition or subtraction of a single faculty, 
the slightest maiming of the mind, or a gracious widening of its 
powers would have commanded observation and been reflected 
in the narrative. Whatever be the nature of death, it had 
wrought no change in the youth. He falls back into his place 
in society, and we hear nothing further of him, because there 
was nothing unnatural attaching to his life. Had Lazarus 
remained in Sheol a thousand years before answering Jesus' 
summons, death could have wrought no more upon him than it 
did during his four days' stay in the tomb. Upon his return 
naught touching his identity had been changed by the experi- 
ence. So absolutely did he belong to the natural order of things 
that in their plotting against Jesus the Jews sought to put him 
to death. Aught supernatural about him would have made such 
design improbable. 

But these, perhaps, had been restored because a supernatural 
power on this side the grave had called them back. Jesus' 
own resurrection showed that the supremacy of life over death 
is part of the natural order of God's worlds. The man Christ 
Jesus passed into the shadow. Death held him in the same 
embrace in which it held the fathers. The outcome of his expe- 
rience would be part of the order of nature, without interference 
from this side the grave. His resurrection revealed life as 
lord and death as servitor. Though there were incidental, per- 
haps prophetical, changes in his resurrected body, his disciples 
knew him and loved him as of old, because, psychologically and 
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in all essential features, he was the same person they had known 
before the crucifixion. 

And thus has Sheol passed out its own shadows into the 
still-growing conceptions of eternity, eternal life, heaven and 
hell, and the continuity of the ego been established in the 
thought of man. 



a ittrtritatioti. 



Gal. 5 : 22. "The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temper- 
ance." 

The world just now seems full of Corinthian Christians seeking 
some gift of the Spirit — some modern speaking in tongues, or working 
of miracles, or gift of government. But ought we not to discriminate 
between the " fruit " and the " gift " of the Spirit ? Paul certainly leaves 
no ground for hesitation. Why should we who are in these latter days 
praying for the Spirit's presence prefer the spectacular thing, rather 
than those deep moral impulses which come from the divine indwell- 
ing? The man who looks to God for the, fruit of the Spirit will be a 
better father, a better citizen, a better helper of those in need — in a 
word, more Christlike. Can we say the same of those who demand 
the gift? 



